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' generals,' inasmuch as it allows the play of relatively ' free ' ideas in 
the realm of action. 

2. The outcome in the matter of animal imitation. Here the ex- 
treme negative conclusions of Thorndike are fairly overthrown. It 
is shown, I think conclusively, that animals do imitate one another ; 
the question being only when and where. I think it is a fair inter- 
pretation of Hobhouse's observations, taken with earlier ones, to say 
that such imitations are mainly, at any rate, and below the monkeys, in 
the line of the normal activities of the species ; and that in all other 
cases of imitative acquisition the function is along the line of some- 
what facile or already partially acquired function. This is consistent 
with the principle of "kinesthetic equivalents" now pretty well 
established for action in general. Even the human imitator can only 
do imitatively things that he can do — that is, for which he has some 
kinesthetic equivalents derived from former action. 1 

There are many other points of interest which it would be profitable 
to discuss. On the whole, it is safe to say that Mr. Hobhouse has 
produced an interesting and valuable book on comparative psychology. 

J. Mark Baldwin. 

Princeton University. 

Agnosticism. By Robert Flint. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1903. — pp. xviii, 664. 

Professor Flint of Edinburgh has written so much on matters con- 
nected with Natural Theology, and his work has been so widely read 
and commented on, that one cannot expect a book from his pen to 
bring to the fore any philosophical or theological views with which 
his readers are not already familiar. What he writes always shows 
range of reading, historical perspective, deliberate judgment, and an 
unusual familiarity with French literature, which in the matter of his 
last work stands him in especially good stead. He has, moreover, a 
way of selecting illustrative material from comparatively unknown 
authors which is saved from pedantry by its fine appositeness, and 
which serves to both clarify his theme and inform his reader. Then, 
too, he knows how to write English that can be understood, and his 
views are frankly expressed. These characteristics, together with his 
common sense Scotch philosophy, have secured him a wide audience, 
and they are all manifest in his latest work on Agnosticism. 

Still, the book will not be read as it would have been a quarter of 

1 Cf. Bair's research on the acquisition of the power to move the ear, Psych. 
Review, 1901, 474. 
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a century ago. It is characteristically a nineteenth century work. 
Writers of current literature are quite right in insisting that the turn 
of the century meant more than buying a new desk calendar. There 
is a mood of thought in theology, philosophy, natural science, that 
the new century has already stamped as its own. Men may not be 
very sure just what it is, but they are certain that it is not the thought 
of yesterday ; and they are right. Reading this book in the dawn of 
the twentieth century, instead of the evening of the nineteenth, things 
appear somehow out of perspective. The shadows are on the wrong 
side of the trees and the sunlight touches the twigs that ought to be 
in the shade. In fact, it almost convinces one that Darwin was wrong 
and that species are immutable. The book represents that peculiar 
British temper which, possessed by both parties to the dispute, made 
possible in England, as in no other land, a Deistic controversy and an 
Agnostic debate, and at the same time made it certain how both 
would eventuate. 

It is the spirit of Locke speaking. Not Locke's sensationalism ; 
but his insistency on the necessity of the intellectual basis of religion. 
When Dr. Flint says, in respect to religious belief, "evidence should 
be the measure of assent. Assent should be in proportion to evi- 
dence" (p. 513), he is enunciating the common platform of the Deist 
of the eighteenth century and the natural theologian of the nine- 
teenth. It is the temper of Locke, too, that appears in the author's 
fair, candid, self-respecting treatment of his adversaries no less than 
in his restrained positiveness and acute clarity in supporting his own 
views. If it had been published when it was first projected, the book 
would have proved largely serviceable to both philosophy and the- 
ology. For here is a man who can hold that there is truth in Agnos- 
ticism, but who can at the same time make it perfectly clear that 
Agnosticism is not true. 

The main contention of Dr. Flint is the perfectly sound one that, 
as a philosophy, Agnosticism can be made to work only by a suicidal 
inconsistency. Or, to use the author's felicitous phrase, it is a "scep- 
ticism mitigated by dogmatism." Now this criticism of Agnosticism 
holds unquestionably. In the specialized form in which Dr. Flint 
presents it, it lacks timeliness. It was a number of years ago when 
President Schurman observed that the farce of nescience playing at 
omniscience was about played out ; and it is just as true when Pro- 
fessor Flint characterizes the same philosophy as "a kind of omnis- 
cient nescience" : the only trouble is, it is a bit late. Such criti- 
cism seems ungracious, especially in view of the fact that there is room 
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in our literature for a critical and historical treatise on Agnosticism 
from the author's philosophical point of view, which should be stand- 
ard for reference. Such this book of Dr. Flint's might have been, 
and is not. It is rather a sort of posthumous product of the debate 
than an historico- critical evaluation of the philosophical system dis- 
cussed. This is the more the pity, for the author's scholarship, tem- 
per, and acumen fit him for the larger task. In fact, the book seems 
less like a unified whole than like the effort of a trained writer to edit 
his own literary remains. There is no dearth of excellent material, 
there is an abundance, not to say a surfeit, of just criticism of partic- 
ular authors, there is much of sagacious well-turned observation. It 
would be difficult to find a shrewder estimate of the popular deifica- 
tion of Science, spelled with a very large capital letter, than is given 
by the author when he says : Physical science " is spoken of as if it 
were alone science, and as if there were hardly any other knowledge 
properly so called. That is to ascribe to it a most exaggerated value 
and authority, and should be treated as what it is, a mischievous modern 
form of superstition " (p. 342) . But the trouble with the book is that 
it is put together with a soldering iron instead of a welding hammer. 
The main outline of the book is excellent — Introduction, defini- 
tions, history, classification of forms of Agnosticism, discussion of suc- 
cessive forms ; but the arrangement of matter under the divisions is 
disproportionate, often repetitious, and sometimes almost contradic- 
tory. To cite only a couple of instances. Under the general head 
of " History of Agnosticism," about twelve pages are devoted to a 
critical history of Post-Socratic and Roman Agnosticism, and two 
hundred pages later, under the head of " Mitigated Agnosticism," as 
many pages are devoted to Pyrrhonism ; and the discussion is pre- 
sented in substantially the same historic spirit as in the earlier treat- 
ment. Similarly we find substantially the same phases of Hume's 
philosophy treated in the same spirit in a number of different places. 
Again, in respect to classification of Agnosticism, Dr. Flint seems to 
have wavered in position. The criticism here is not as to the abstract 
excellence of the classification employed so much as to the author's 
consistency in the use of that adopted. On page 243 we read : " For 
the ends which the present writer has in view the most suitable classi- 
fication of the incomplete or partial forms of Agnosticism will be into 
non-religious, anti -religious, and religious. It is chiefly with anti- 
religious and religious agnosticism that he is in this work concerned. 
On non-religious partial agnosticism it will be unnecessary for him to 
say more than suffices to indicate its bearings on the agnosticism 
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which deals adversely or favourably with religion." On page 310 he 
makes a more formal classification of Agnosticism into (A) Agnosti- 
cism having special reference to religion, which he subdivides into 
two kinds — that supporting and that opposing religion ; and (i?) 
Agnosticism having no special reference to religion. Division 4 
under this latter head is "Agnosticism as to Ultimate Objects of 
Knowledge, ' ' the third of which is God. The introductory sentence 
to the chapter on " Agnosticism as to Religion " reads as follows : 
"It is now necessary to treat exclusively of the agnosticism which has 
a direct and special reference to the third great ultimate object of 
human thought, namely, God." This, in accordance with the above 
classification, makes the discussion of agnosticism as to religion an 
elaboration of one division of what he has denominated Agnosticism 
having no special reference to religion. 

The main trend of Dr. Flint's thought is much more consistent 
than his classification. Holding that the intellectual ascent to theism 
is an essential element of religion, or at least of Christianity, agnosti- 
cism as to God could not be non-religious ; it must be anti-religious. 
The confusion in presentation arises presumably from his writing his 
chapter on classification with one purpose and his chapter on agnosti- 
cism in religion with another, and then soldering them together with- 
out waiting to bring them into consistency. 

Defects of this kind are of wearisome frequency throughout the 
book. They are probably to be explained by a glance at the palaeon- 
tology of the volume. As long ago as 1879 the author wrote in the 
preface to his Anti-theistic Theories that he had "long cherished the 
hope of publishing a work on agnosticism." Eight years later his 
occupancy of the Croall Lectureship provided him with the oppor- 
tunity of so doing. Possibly it was the psychological effect of " hope 
long deferred" that made him postpone for fifteen years longer the 
publication of these lectures. It appears as if the author, in the mean- 
time, had not abandoned his purpose, and had written from time to 
time, under the stimulus of fresh literature, such observations as came 
to him on the general theme. Finally, the lectures and this new ma- 
terial were brought together by a process of agglutination, an extract 
from his article on " Theism" in the Britannica was tacked on, and 
the whole put between covers to constitute the volume under review. 
If a full index and a considerable bibliography had been added, they 
would have done much to redeem the book ; but as it is, the chief 
feeling it arouses is one of regret that it is not what it could have 
been, and should have been. Arthur L. Gillett. 

Hartford, Conn. 



